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But not only does an external moral ideal rob immediate 
moral conduct of its most important values, but it robs human 
nature of the most profound solace which can come to those 
who suffer — the knowledge that the loss and the suffering, 
with its subjective poignancy, has served to evaluate conduct, 
to determine what is and what is not worth while. 

George H. Mead. 

University of Chicago. 



WARS AND LABOR WARS. 

"There has been an almost constant state of war between the miners' 
union and the mine owners." — Gov. Sparks of Nevada to President Roose- 
velt, Dec. 26, 1907. 

"I renew my previous recommendation that the Congress favorably 
consider the matter of creating the machinery for compulsory investiga- 
tion of such industrial controversies as are of sufficient magnitude and of 
sufficient concern to the people of the country as a whole to warrant the 
Federal government in taking action. . . . The creation of a board 
for compulsory investigation in cases where mediation fails and arbi- 
tration is rejected is the next logical step in a progressive program." — 
President Roosevelt's annual message to Congress, Dec. 4, 1907. 

That there is a considerable fitness in calling a strike of 
wage-earners a labor war is shown by the very general use 
of the phrase. War has been defined by military writers 
as the application of force to make a peace that shall be con- 
sistent with desired conditions of existence. This definition 
would apply to a labor war, although in a labor war the legal 
weapon of coercion assumes a different form. "A collision 
of interests leads to war," writes the eminent German strat- 
egist, General Von der Goltz, in his military treatise; and 
thus he suggests to us the more concise definition — A war is 
a collision of interests. And this is still very close to the 
old definition by Grotius, the founder of international law, 
who defined war as "the state of those contending by force, 
as such." Strikes are that, and nothing else in the, world. 

"Collisions of interests" do not take place usually with- 
out effecting serious damage to society, whatever may be the 
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special advantage gained by one of the belligerents. War 
between nations is accompanied by human slaughter, devas- 
tation, the disarrangement of industry and commercial ex- 
changes, injury to neutrals— it -is needless to recite the fa- 
miliar catalogue of evils. Labor wars, 1 even when they are 
not accompanied by acts of violence, boycotts, and menaces to 
"scabs," usually are responsible for a serious train of economic 
injuries both to the contestants and to the community at 
large. As a measure of coercion, a strike is meant to hurt 
the employer, but in reality it hurts everyone within the 
circle of its influence. The Duke of Wellington once said 
that "nothing except a battle lost is half so melancholy as 
a battle won." And we may say that nothing except a strike 
that is lost is half so melancholy as a strike that is won. 

One of the most singular aspects of the present situation 
is that while war itself is so ancient as a "right" that very 
few venture to dispute its claims to a venerable sanctity, the 
labor war has become possessed of a legal standing only 
within the past century. War has come down to us with 
aristocratic respectability and romantic glamor. It luxuriates 
in, and Overawes us with, a social standing conceded by every 
century since mankind invented the bow and arrow. But 
few adequately realize, perhaps, that the labor war repre- 
sents a very recent ascent from the pit of industrial slavery. 
It is one of the great compromises of the capitalistic and 
wage system forced by the ethical spirit of the modern age. 

Go back into antiquity far enough — through the serfdom 
of the Middle Ages to the slavery that was the industrial 
corner stone of the empire of Rome— and the utter helpless- 
ness of the working population under the heel of their mas- 
ters is one of the commonplaces of history. There were, 
indeed, labor wars even in those shadowy times, for oc- 
casionally slaves arose in rebellion and sought redress for 
their bitter grievances with fire and sword. The masters 
imperiously denied their claims and, with all the power and 



"Owing to their comparatively small number, lockouts as causes of 
labor wars are not considered in this article. 
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authority of the state behind them, they crushed "servile 
insurrection." 

In those European countries which had felt the civilizing 
influence of Rome, chattel slavery and the serfdom of feu- 
dalism were succeeded by wage slavery, and we may properly 
characterize it in this harsh manner because of the laws 
which, in the period between the Crusades and the develop- 
ment of the steam engine, continued to shackle labor's free- 
dom of action. The labor laws of England, from 1350 to 
1875, were an extraordinary composite of tyranny and spolia- 
tion in the interest of the ruling classes. A statute of 
Edward VI provided that laborers could work only at a 
"certain price or rate," under penalty in certain cases "of the 
pillory or loss of an ear." Another statute provided that if 
a man refused to work at wages fixed by law he was to be 
branded with the letter "V" (meaning vagabond) and re 
duced to slavery for two years. If he attempted to escape, 
he was branded with an "S," and made a slave for life. If 
he then had spirit enough to protest, he was to be hanged. 
It was not until 1795 that an English workman could legally 
seek work outside of his own parish. Down to 1779, miners 
in Scotland were obliged to work in the pit as long as their 
employers chose to keep them there, and they were literally 
sold as part of the plant. 

Conditions like these, of course, were nothing short of a 
very real form of wage slavery, and back of it all was the 
old common law conception of conspiracy. A strike in "the 
good old times" was a downright criminal conspiracy. The 
first strike case on record in English jurisprudence, decided 
in 1 72 1, was notable for the establishment of the legal prin- 
ciple that "a conspiracy of any kind is illegal, although the 
matter about which they conspired might have been lawful 
for them to do, if they had not conspired to do it." It was 
declared, in short, not illegal for laborers to quit work in 
order to better their condition, yet a conspiracy to do so was 
criminal ; and laborers could not possibly plan to quit in con- 
cert without entering a conspiracy. 

The same conception was held by American courts early 
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in the last century. Some Philadelphia shoemakers, in 1806, 
were convicted of a criminal conspiracy because they com- 
bined to compel some other shoemakers to quit work in order 
to secure higher wages. So long as a mere agreement 
among workmen to stop their labor simultaneously in order 
to secure an increase of wages was an indictable conspiracy, 
labor was necessarily in a helpless condition. 

The experience of the New England cotton industry illus- 
trates the severity of the conditions that formerly prevailed. 
The late Stephen A. Knight, of Providence, R. I., the presi- 
dent of the Hebron Manufacturing Company, was connected 
with this textile industry from the very tender age of seven 
until his death at about eighty. The mere fact that he en- 
tered a cotton mill as a bobbin boy at the age of seven years, 
at a wage of forty-two cents a week, illustrates the attitude 
of the public and mill owners toward child labor in the first 
half of the last century. The child worked fourteen hours 
a day for six full days each week. As Mr. Knight has 
written, in an article of reminiscences: "No daylight was 
wasted by the manufacturer. During the summer months 
we went in as early as we could see, without having waited 
for anything to eat. After working about an hour and a 
half we had half an hour for breakfast. At twelve o'clock 
we had another half hour for dinner, and then we worked 
until the light began to fail. The stars were out as we 
walked home for supper, and bedtime came quickly after the 
evening meal." Mr. Knight was accustomed to tell a story 
of his first employer's relations with his help that illustrated 
the position which mill owners then assumed. It is one of 
the most vivid and lifelike accounts of working-class condi- 
tions in New England sixty and seventy years ago that can 
now be found. Mr. Knight said: 

"The mill was in the town of Coventry; its owner was one of the 
progressive and intelligent manufacturers of the day, who had been 
governor of the state and whose standards were as enlightened as any. 
And yet his attitude toward his help is illustrated in the following 
incident, which, though typical of all manufacturers of that day, was 
such as would not be tolerated to-day. 
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"It was his custom to make a contract with his help on the first of 
April for the coming year. On one occasion a mother of several children 
who were employed in the mill, when making the contract with him, 
complained that the pay seemed small, and suggested that a better con- 
tract might be offered them. 

" 'You get enough to eat, don't you ?' asked the employer. 

"'Just enough to keep the wolf from the door,' she replied. 

" 'And you have enough clothes to wear, haven't you ?' he continued. 

" 'Barely enough to cover our nakedness.' 

" 'Well,' said the employer, ending the interview, 'we want the rest ;' 
and he undoubtedly considered his point of view the just and reasonable 
one." 

The emancipation of labor from this kind of serfdom was 
inevitable in England and America, and how the legal 
changes in labor's status came about it is not necessary to 
show in detail. Through court decisions and statutes in this 
country, and finally by legislation in England, workmen were 
conceded the right to strike. 

For it was recognized that wage labor must at least be 
given the chance to fight for its own protection and advance- 
ment. The wage system was to remain; that could not be 
abolished. Modern industrial society was not ready for a 
more advanced system of production, and this fact necessi- 
tated the concession to the working class of the right to 
wage labor wars, which are only to be regarded by society 
as a necessary evil designed to rescue the wage-earners from 
oppression and degradation, while a more perfect relation, 
as we hope, between employer and employed is being 
developed. 

There is, of course, nothing whatever in the history of 
the concession of the right to strike that makes it appear an 
end in itself, having a strong moral sanction. And certainly 
there is nothing in the history of strikes the past half century 
to make us crave the permanent fastening of the labor war 
upon our civilization. 

Necessary as the right to strike undoubtedly is in our time 
for the promotion of the interests of labor, from another 
point of view it marked a moral reversion, inasmuch as a 
strike, as a measure of coercion, is often an economic waste 
to society, a ruthless neglect of the legitimate interests of 
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others, and a manifestation of class war. Surely the idea 
that what one person may fairly do all may do does not 
morally apply to the right to quit work. Concerted action in 
this direction has been made legal, for the imperative reasons 
referred to, yet its morality can still be challenged. 

It is not too much to say that a strike of many workers 
may be a moral monstrosity, while the action of one worker 
in abandoning his employment has a negligible moral aspect. 
For the concerted action of the many has an injurious effect 
upon society at large. The economic waste involved in 
strikes affects not only those workers who sacrifice their 
wages for a time; it encompasses the employer in financial 
devastation and, more important still, it subjects to all man- 
ner of stringency innumerable persons who are not of the 
belligerent classes yet whose incomes and interests cannot be 
separated from the conditions prevailing in their corner of 
the industrial world. 

The waste of strikes, to those immediately concerned, is 
a subject of familiar comment. The millions of dollars in 
wages lost by the workmen, the millions of dollars lost by 
the employers in unexecuted orders, depreciation of plant, 
falling off in business and dislocation of the trained labor 
supply — these facts need no emphasis. But the losses of the 
great non-combatant class, the .public in general, are less 
heard of. Their interests are not only ignored, they are 
often seriously sacrificed. The non-combatants, who are the 
neutrals of labor warfare, are subjected to all the incon- 
veniences of the Cessation of industry and, when the war is 
over, the cost of it is often made a charge upon them in the 
higher prices of goods and services. 

Employer and employed, after a protracted struggle, come 
to terms ; the public pays the cost in increased plumbers' bills. 
A trolley strike comes on; the public walks. The teleg- 
raphers "walk out" ; all commercial transactions, the dis- 
semination of news and intelligence, are paralyzed. The gar- 
bage collectors in a great city cease their rounds; a vast 
community is instantly threatened with epidemics of disease 
from the filthy conditions that everywhere arise. Some 
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weavers in a mill town "go out" ; the grocer, the butcher, 
and the baker must whistle for their bills. The great an- 
thracite coal industry is brought to a stop by a strike of the 
miners; millions of people spend the winter shivering over 
foul oil stoves and treacherous gas heaters. The associated 
cab drivers present an ultimatum ; and it becomes impossible 
for days to bury the dead. Mr. Dooley has given a shrewdly 
humorous touch to this situation. After a long discussion of 
the strike question, Mr. Hennessey wisely remarked that 
capital and labor "ought to get together." "How cud they 
get anny closer together thin their prisint clinch?" answered 
Mr. Dooley very convincingly. "They're so close together 
now that those that ar-re between thim ar-re crushed to 
death." 

Ethically considered, the right to strike is a right to injure 
and perhaps destroy the entire productiveness and happiness 
of people whose claims to consideration should not be ignored. 
That such a system of adjusting industrial grievances lacks 
a strong moral sanction, no one should deny. No group of 
men has a moral right to dislocate industry, to upset the in- 
dustrial equilibrium of a whole community, to massacre the 
innocents of production in order even to improve its own 
economic status. 

In legalising labor wars, the state virtually recognised in- 
dustrial classes as belligerents; and enough time has now 
elapsed to enable one to say that the long series of these 
wars and their highly probable continuance for an indefinite 
period, under present conditions, establishes the presumption 
that the wage system is a failure and must some time be re- 
placed by another, which will not produce industrial classes 
with hostile interests and exacerbate society by their class 
antagonisms and hates. For the labor war, no less than the 
war between nations, cultivates prejudice, bitterness, and 
hatred — only these feelings affect classes within a nation 
rather than the nations themselves in their relations with 
each other. 

In the period of transition it becomes important to know 
how society at large, which is the neutral party in labor wars, 
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can best protect its interests as against those of the industrial 
belligerents, and also, by some process, reduce to a minimum 
the evils of these devastating hostilities. An aid to a solu- 
tion of this question may, first of all, be found in a com- 
parison of wars and labor wars in actual operation. Wherein 
do they resemble and differ from each other in theory and 
practice ? Various points of similarity have already been sug- 
gested. Both meet the definition that war is a collision of 
interests; both are a recognized evil, albeit perhaps a neces- 
sary evil; both are measures of coercion; both cause serious 
injury, not only to the combatants, but to the non-com- 
batants and neutrals over a very wide area; both arouse and 
develop abiding bitterness and hates, which are seen, in the 
one case, in "class consciousness" and, in the other, in 
national animosities; both have a legal sanction, the one 
in municipal law and the other in international law, a state 
of belligerency being in both cases duly provided for; both, 
ethically considered, may be defined as the exercise of the 
"right" to injure and perhaps to destroy the entire productive- 
ness and happiness of other people. 

In practice, there is one very important difference in the 
legal standing of the two kinds of warfare. In war, the 
combatants resort to actual physical violence, with full legal 
sanction; but in labor wars, there can be no legal resort 
whatever to physical violence in any form, and strikers are 
even legally restricted in the use of boycotts, threats, intimi- 
dation, "persuasion," "watching and besetting." 

If war were as much restricted in its actual operations as 
labor wars, nations could still be in a state of belligerency but 
could not commit acts of physical violence against each other. 
This appears from the following statement by Professor 
Lawrence in his "Principles of International Law" : "We speak 
of states as being belligerent, and thus indicate their condi- 
tion, while we reserve the word 'war' for the series of hostile 
acts which take place during belligerency." The extreme to 
which these hostile acts in our own time may be carried is 
indicated by Prof. W. E. Hall in his "International Law," in 
saying: "When violence is permitted at all, the amount 
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which is permissible is that which is necessary to attain the 
object proposed. The measure of the violence which is per- 
mitted in war is, therefore, that which is required to reduce 
the enemy to terms." 

The difference between wars and labor wars at this point 
is exceedingly suggestive, inasmuch as in legalizing the 
strike the state has substantially provided for a condition 
of industrial belligerency, while inhibiting all hostile acts in 
the form of violence on the part of the belligerents. While 
international law recognizes as permissible in war that meas- 
ure of violence "which is required to reduce the enemy to 
terms," municipal law concedes to combatants in labor dis- 
putes no such margin of physical coercion. The explanation 
of this marked divergence is simple, for the use of violence 
in international war cannot be so far restrained as to be for- 
bidden absolutely, so long as there exists no power superior 
to nations, and strong enough to compel them to respect its 
decrees. In labor wars, however, the state is a power su- 
perior to the belligerents, and strong enough, theoretically 
at least, to command their respect for the limitations to war- 
fare which it may impose. In the absence of such a restraint, 
experience demonstrates that labor wars would quickly rival 
international wars in the use of physical coercion; indeed, 
they would probably surpass them in the savagery and ferocity 
of violent methods. For, in labor wars, feelings of hatred 
are more easily and deeply aroused in the individual com- 
batant with his personal interest at stake; whereas, in inter- 
national, or even civil, wars the individual soldiers of one 
army generally entertain no bitterness toward the individuals 
of the opposing forces. 

Having been allowed to enter a condition of legal indus- 
trial belligerency, it is necessary to recognize that strikers 
are under the most tremendous incentive to resort to violent 
methods to attain their ends. When we contemplate the 
barbarous license in this respect still demanded by states 
themselves in dealing with each other — and states are much 
more abstract entities, freer from passion and the compelling 
motive of acute personal interest than are labor unions — we 
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must appreciate as never before the peculiarly delicate and 
even dangerous moral position in which the state has placed 
the warriors of labor, in conceding to them belligerent rights 
against their employers minus the war privilege of com- 
mitting violent acts. Is it remarkable, under these circum- 
stances, that so much unlawful violence attends the progress 
of strikes in all countries, including our own? Should we 
not be surprised there is so little? Is it not apparent that, 
in its tendency to acts of violence, the labor war obeys the 
same impulse that drives nations at war to kill each other's 
citizens and devastate each other's territory? The ethics of 
violence present no obstacle to such a tendency, since there 
is easily developed a class morality that excuses violent acts, 
even when illegal, just as national morality excuses all the 
crimes that make war so thoroughly beastly, even in its most 
highly organized state. 

The temptations to strikers may be appreciated the more 
easily if we consider the lynching of negroes and homicide 
under the sanction of the "unwritten law." The lynching 
of negroes, in lawless disregard of the state's judiciary sys- 
tem, is usually a form of race war, inasmuch as the unmen- 
tionable crime sometimes committed by the negro is assumed 
to be an attack upon the white race in general and is re- 
sented as such by whole communities. The lynching is an 
act of violence as extreme as the most wanton murder, since 
it consists in taking human life in defiance of law and au- 
thority. Yet its morality is often defended by "the best 
citizens", in the communities where such events occur; and 
public sentiment tolerates these outrages to such an extent 
that lynching has become an established custom for certain 
crimes by negroes in large portions of the United States. 

Homicides, under the "unwritten law," exhibit,' in some 
states, a condition of public sentiment that is entirely favor- 
able to their commission. Several cases in Belgium and in 
the older commonwealths of the United States, in 1907, 
notably in Virginia, Maryland, and Mississippi, which had 
involved murders because of some species of assault upon a 
woman's honor, were taken before the courts only to have 
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the defendants acquitted of crime. In one notable Virginia 
case the presiding judge congratulated the jury upon its 
verdict of acquittal and, in a speech from the bench at the 
close of the trial, publicly indorsed homicides of this nature, 
notwithstanding that they could not possibly be reconciled 
with the law of the state or even with a decent regard for 
fairness toward the murdered victims. Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, in pardoning Mrs. Birdsong, in the summer 
of 1907, boldly asserted that the homicide she had committed 
was morally justified, although the victim's offense had gone 
no farther than some alleged remarks reflecting upon the 
lady's private character. 

The morality of these acts of violence, whether in lynch- 
ings or in murders under the "unwritten law," was not ques- 
tioned by bodies of people large and powerful enough to 
dominate public sentiment in nearly all the regions where 
they were committed, and it is our privilege to institute some 
comparison between them and the acts of violence that often 
disfigure labor wars. It is not our purpose to palliate or 
excuse the one or the other, but to fix definitely upon the 
attention the fact that violent acts by strikers are no less 
justifiable in ethics, while they are even the more provoked 
by the conditions with which the law surrounds them. For 
the law, as has been pointed out, places strikers in a legal 
belligerent status while denying to them the privilege of using 
violent means to attain their ends. 

When one reflects upon all these varieties of violence and 
the unblushing ethical sanction claimed for them — the 
slaughter and destruction of organized war between nations, 
the barbarism and even savagery of lynchings, which occa- 
sionally extends to burning at the stake, and the license of 
murder under the "unwritten law" — when one reflects upon 
it all, he can begin to understand that violence in strikes 
may also be morally condoned by those interested in its use 
as a weapon of labor warfare. If "good citizens" can ap- 
prove of lynchings, if judges and governors can publicly 
applaud murders in "defense of a woman's honor," if the 
average moral sentiment of great civilized nations can glory 
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in the organized massacres of the battlefield, why should any- 
one be surprised to find whole battalions of strikers who 
sincerely regard violent acts in labor wars as justifiable 
measures ? 

If Harry Orchard told the truth in his confession of assas- 
sinations during the labor wars of the Western Federation 
of Miners — and let us assume for the moment that he testified 
truthfully, notwithstanding the jury's verdict in the Hay- 
wood case — were not such acts the natural result of the con- 
ditions under which they were committed? The Orchard 
confession may be mentioned because it is the most extreme 
episode in the history of violence attending American labor 
warfare. 

There is a striking passage in Orchard's "Autobiography," 
as published in McClure's Magazine. Speaking of the strike 
at Cripple Creek in 1903, Orchard writes: "In this strike, as 
in most others, the real issue at stake was soon lost sight of. 
... As frictions arise, as they surely will, most of the 
strikers forget the real cause of the strike, and although a 
man at first might not have been in sympathy with the strike 
and might have known it was wrong, as he sees the non- 
union men being shipped in and herded by the militia like 
cattle, he forgets all about this, and he hates these men and 
hates the militia, and they become more and more bitter 
toward each other. . . . The breach widens as the strike pro- 
ceeds, and it is more like two hostile armies — only the strikers 
know they cannot fight in the open. After they are prodded 
around with a rifle and bayonet a while, they begin to think 
up some way to get even, and men will do things at such 
times, and feel justified in, that they would not think of at 
ordinary times." 

There have been countless killings, maimings, and beatings 
in the long record of strikes in this country, yet the Orchard 
catalogue of murder, incredible as it may seem, may be re- 
garded as the legitimate fruit of the tree. 

How easily the violence begins! Like violence in war, it 
is in the first instance a weapon used for no personal end but 
rather for a group or class engaged in an associated struggle 
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against a powerful foe. The bomb for the destruction of the 
property of a mine being operated by "scab" workmen — how 
easily it comes to be thrown! Once exploded, it is morally 
no worse than the burning at the stake, or the murder under 
the "unwritten law." Then the assassination to remove a 
particularly hated enemy — a pugnacious superintendent, an 
obnoxious foreman, a "scab," a dozen "scabs" — how much 
it must seem to the perpetrators like war itself ! Can we not 
imagine even an Orchard at last schooled to the conception 
that his shocking crimes, far from being personal acts, are 
merely the supreme manifestation of labor warfare, and that 
his terrible bombs may be planted with as much ethical sanc- 
tion as the batteries of opposing armies may hurl their 
shrapnel into the enemy's lines? 

Let us not forget that violence fattens upon itself. Long 
after the American Civil War, General Sherman, defending 
the conduct of his troops in South Carolina, said to Carl 
Schurz: "Before we got out of that state the men had so 
accustomed themselves to destroying everything along the 
line of march that sometimes, when I had my headquarters 
in a house, that house began to burn before I was fairly out 
of it. The truth is, human nature is human nature. You 
take the best lot of young men — all church members, if you 
please — and put them into an army, and let them invade the 
enemy's country and live upon it for any length of time, and 
they will gradually lose all principle and self-restraint to a 
degree beyond the control of discipline. It always has been 
and always will be so." If General Sherman's army of 
young church members would act in that way, what is one 
to expect from certain kinds of men who get desperately in- 
volved in labor wars? As the general said, human nature is 
human nature. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that violence in labor wars may 
be susceptible of a certain philosophical defense in the "class 
morality" which is emphasized by some socialist writers on 
the "class struggle." If there is a class struggle, as Karl 
Marx and his followers have maintained, the labor war cer- 
tainly embitters it and tends to emphasize not only the class 
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interest, but the class morality that accompanies a class in- 
terest. The practical effect of two classes in industrial war, 
exactly as in the case of two nations at war, is that each side 
tends to minimize those moral precepts which especially inter- 
fere with its own operations, while it places all possible em- 
phasis upon those precepts which the enemy finds it to his 
interest to violate. We observe, for example, that the ruling 
class of a country will view with the utmost equanimity the 
employment of all forms of violence in a foreign war in 
which it is concerned, but will sternly reprobate the slightest 
evidence of physical coercion in a strike of workmen. The 
capitalistic class considers itself persecuted if the laws against 
corporate abuses are enforced — the proof of which has but 
lately been offered in America. But the same class and its 
newspaper organs will appeal fervently for law enforcement 
whenever the issue arises whether "scab" workmen and strike 
breakers shall be protected from violence and intimidation. 
So, too, labor unions want the conspiracy laws sternly en- 
forced against the trusts but not in the least against them- 
selves. The entire influence of such conditions is to develop 
class moralities, in exactly the same way as different races, 
living under diverse economic, social, and religious systems, 
develop very distinct ethical concepts regarding the most 
primary relations of life. The Arctic Eskimo, referred to 
by Doctor Nansen in one of his books, was horrified at the 
sanguinary accounts of the wars between nations down in 
civilization, but he had certain loose ideas of his own con- 
cerning the marriage relation that would shock an average 
American community. 

General Von der Goltz, in writing a few years ago of a 
possible war between Germany and England, was not think- 
ing of strikes by wage-earners when he declared so flatly 
that "violence is a right for people who fear for their exist- 
ence." Yet if labor union philosophy should claim that same 
right in practice, need we wonder at labor union pretensions? 
If a whole people have the moral right to resort to violence 
when they fear for their existence, may not bands of strikers, 
who fear for their bread and butter, and whose "jobs" are 
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their existence in a real sense perhaps — may they not also 
resort to it? By what divine moral sanction could General 
Von der Goltz condemn labor union violence in a struggle 
involving, let us assume, the most vital interests of wage- 
earners, while approving violence in a nation's struggle for 
expansion or again political domination by its neighbor? 

Surely, Labor has a right to ask these questions and to de- 
mand an answer. It is not enough to point out the majesty 
of the law, for Labor may retort: "Who makes the law?" 
Labor can quote from the essays of Captain Mahan, our fore- 
most defender of war as a factor in human progress, such 
passages as these: "We speak of law with bated breath, as 
though it were some self-existent being; a reverence prob- 
ably due to the superabundance of lawyers in representative 
governments." And again : "There is unquestionably a 
higher law than Law, concerning obedience to which no 
other than the man himself, or the state, can give account 
to Him that shall judge." And this is Captain Mahan, in 
the act of justifying war. Law makes violence by nations 
right; law makes violence by strikers wrong; but what does 
morality say concerning such a discrimination? 

If the issue be referred to morality, we have already seen 
how easily the ideas of "class ethics" may justify labor union 
violence. Certain conduct may seem to us immoral, but Karl 
Kautsky, the socialist philosophical writer, declares that it is 
not necessarily immoral because it contradicts our own moral 
code. The wage-earning class may have its own code of 
morality, according to him, and, in that case, it might be as 
easy to claim violence as a moral "right" in labor wars as 
it is for General Von der Goltz to claim it for peoples or 
nations in international wars. 

The ultimate danger to society and to the state that may 
develop from these possible divergences in the ethical ideals 
of different classes, that have varying social needs and eco- 
nomic interests, cannot be ignored now that the state has 
legalized that form of open belligerency known as the strike. 
For the strike creates conditions of active antagonism that 
tempt the belligerents into forms of violence, and, if class 
Vol. XVIII— No. 3. s 
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morality should give to that violence a moral sanction, then 
the way might be prepared for a catastrophe, that is, for 
civil war or revolution. This is the ultimate danger; and 
that it may be a real danger appears in the growing intensity 
and savagery of the labor wars in our time, culminating in 
the strikes conducted in the Rocky Mountain states the past 
few years by the western miners. The free use of the shot 
gun and dynamite in Idaho and Colorado will serve as a 
warning to people who see in social order the great security 
of the country's institutions. 

Does the world's experience with war afford us any guid- 
ance in regulating or restraining labor wars, in the interests 
of society as a whole? The question whether strikes should 
be forbidden entirely is not now an open one, apparently. 
So long as the wage system endures and the state does not 
intervene with courts of compulsory arbitration for all con- 
ceivable disputes between employer and employed, the right 
to strike will have to be conceded. The wage system may 
have broken down, in theory, but nothing perfect in theory 
ever seems to work perfectly in practice; nearly everything 
that works is a compromise of some sort, and working sys- 
tems are almost always the resultants of conflicting forces. 
We must take things as they are and constantly strive to 
adapt existing institutions and systems to our needs. When 
Mr. Jaures, the Socialist leader in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, denned a strike as a state of war, the premier, Mr. 
Clemenceau, answered by saying that it was not simply a war 
between two adversaries, but a war between two adversaries 
at the expense of the public. And then, Mr. Clemenceau de- 
clared that the right of the state to intervene "is the right 
that society has to live." For behind both capital and labor 
is society as a whole, whose interests are paramount. It is 
in this view of the case that one should consider the ques- 
tion of the proper restraint and regulation of labor wars. 
Does the world's experience with war in all the ages help 
society in formulating a policy? 

Notwithstanding Field Marshal Von Moltke's declaration 
that "war is a link in God's management of the universe" 
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and that "without war the world would smother itself in the 
swamp of materialism," mankind's experience has encom- 
passed a process of restriction upon the methods of warfare 
really impressive to consider. The nations, in response to 
developing ethical and humanitarian conceptions, have for 
centuries been placing restrictions upon the military methods 
of contending forces. The "rights" of belligerents have been 
steadily cut down and narrowed, while the rights of neutrals 
and the rights of humanity have steadily risen in the scale. 
The right to wage war to-day does not imply the same de- 
gree of license to burn, plunder, ravish, and massacre as it 
did centuries ago. The women of a conquered province or 
city are not now made captives and turned over to the con- 
quering soldiers to satisfy their lust. The entire garrison of 
a fortified town that refuses to surrender on demand is not in 
our time put to the sword when the town is finally carried 
by assault. Captured soldiers are not made into slaves. 

Alexander Hamilton, in a letter to Colonel Laurens con- 
cerning the execution of Major Andre as a spy, said that the 
maxims and practices of war were "the satires of human 
nature." That they are less so to-day than in Hamilton's 
time is shown by the fact that while England employed the 
North American savages as allies in the American Revolu- 
tion, she carefully refrained from employing the South Afri- 
can savages against the Boers one hundred and twenty-five 
years later. Even private property is now much more re- 
spected than forttierly and, on land at least, it is not taken 
without compensation by an invading army. The changes 
that have been effected through the insistence of neutrals 
have been very important. The decrees of Napoleon and the 
British orders in council would be impossible to-day, and' 
neutral commerce in war time is now protected as it never 
was prior to the second American war with England. Mer- 
cenaries are a thing of the past, and privateering has been 
finally abolished. Civilized states, indeed, pride themselves 
upon these numerous restrictions on the primitive savagery 
of war and they are regarded as the marks that distinguish 
civilization from barbarism. 
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This restrictive process upon war is in progress in our own 
time, and it will always be felt while war endures. The 
recent Hague peace conference was a notable illustration of 
the new impetus that has been given to measures of military 
regulation. That conference disappointed many people be- 
cause it failed to score great achievements for the cause of 
peace, yet it accomplished something for the further restric- 
tion of the license of war. It regulated the rights of belliger- 
ents in laying submarine mines and placed them under nar- 
row limitations in bombarding towns from the sea. It dealt 
with the treatment of captured crews and the transformation 
of merchant vessels into warships. It regulated the use of 
wireless telegraphy, on neutral soil, for the benefit of bellig- 
erents. It created an international prize court, an absolute 
innovation in warfare. It mitigated to some extent the inter- 
national nuisance of collecting contractual debts by armed 
force. All these matters attracted slight attention, yet they 
illustrated the fact that war is constantly being regulated, re- 
stricted, hemmed in like a conflagration, in response to the 
imperative demand of civilization. 

If the analogy has force, the state may do for the regula- 
tion of labor wars what the international conscience and neu- 
tral interests have done for the regulation of armies and 
navies. The community as a whole may step in between in- 
dustrial belligerents and require such restrictions upon their 
respective "rights" as the interests of society seem to dictate. 
It is not necessary at this moment to inquire to what extent 
this restrictive process should go, except to point out that, 
of course, labor's power of self -protection must be preserved, 
in so far as such power may be necessary under the wage 
system to prevent labor from sliding back into its old-time 
condition of semi-slavery. 

There is, however, not the remotest danger of such a de- 
plorable reaction, for, whereas, in the days when strikes were 
forbidden altogether, the state regulated labor wars mainly 
in the interest of the master or employer class, to-day the 
state must regulate them in the interest of society as a whole. 
For it is inconceivable that, under universal suffrage and re- 
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publican institutions, the legislatures, Congress, and the courts 
could be so manipulated as to oppress the wage earning peo- 
ple of this country. The actual tendency is in the other direc- 
tion, because of the latent political power of Labor in 
democratic countries. As never before, politicians and states- 
men, whether in France, England, the United States, or even 
Russia, have come to appreciate the force of Mirabeau's re- 
mark to the privilege classes, during the French Revolution : 
"Take care," he cried, "not to irritate this people that pro- 
duces everything and that, to make itself formidable, has 
only to become motionless." It was a people becoming mo- 
tionless only two years ago that forced from a reluctant auto- 
crat the grant of parliamentary institutions in Russia. And, 
as a last resort, there must ever remain to all peoples the 
right of revolution. 

Protected by universal suffrage, therefore, Labor can have 
no reasonable ground of complaint if the state intervenes in 
labor wars in order to compass their restriction within limits 
which society can endure without damage to its most vital 
economic and moral interests. The process of restriction, as 
in the case of international wars, is already going on. How 
far the courts should go in applying to strikes and boycotts 
the arbitrary judicial power of injunction is a grave ques- 
tion; more promising, because more in harmony with the 
democratic spirit, is the tendency toward arbitration, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, and also the compulsory investiga- 
tion of industrial disputes. In conclusion, let us remind our- 
selves once more bow closely the parallel continues to run 
between wars and labor wars. 

Is it not remarkable that to-day the movement for com- 
pulsory arbitration should meet at substantially the same point 
the reactionary forces in both wars and labor wars? At the 
recent Hague international conference compulsory arbitra- 
tion between nations was not seriously considered; yet there 
was an effort made to commit the powers to a compulsory in- 
vestigation of international quarrels, with all possible pub- 
licity of the results of the investigation, before the nations in 
controversy should be permitted to draw the sword. This 
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effort failed at The Hague, but right at that point now rests 
the peace movement. 

The parallel now reaches its fitting culmination in the fact 
that, in his recent annual message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt recommended, in view of the great increase in 
strikes and lockouts in recent years, that a law be enacted 
"creating the machinery for compulsory investigation of in- 
dustrial controversies." In short, the President asks for 
exactly the sort of regulation of labor wars that was asked 
at The Hague for international wars. That this measure is 
practicable and will sometime be applied with very advan- 
tageous results, in this country, can scarcely be doubted. It 
is already embodied in Canadian law. 

The ideal way to abolish war is to obliterate possible bellig- 
erents by merging all the nations into a single world state. 
Likewise, the ideal way to abolish labor wars is to obliterate 
possible belligerents by socializing industry through the elimi- 
nation of the wage system and of industrial classes. In short, 
a form of socialism would be the outcome in the one case, as 
the world state dreamed of by Dante would be in the other. 
But these ideals are too remote. It may be, as Emerson said 
of the immortality of the soul, they are "too good to be be- 
lieved." Meanwhile, each generation has its special work to 
do, and the work of ours and of the succeeding one, so far 
as wars and labor wars are concerned, is to minimize their 
destructiveness and waste, and to repair the moral damage 
they inflict upon us. 

Waldo L. Cook. 
Springfield, Mass. 



